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Critic and Censor-GENERAL. 
k E | 
a - NUMBER XXVII. | 
7 THURSDAY, Auguf 1, 1754. 
rf 
- =& 
F Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. i 
h | 
2 2 T is a heavy tax upon authors that they 
Ly we fhould always be expected to write fenfe. 
a a Some few indeed, who are rich in fenti- } 
€ 2 ment, pay this tax very chearfully, but the 
generality endeavour one way or another to | 
elude it. For this purpofe fome have moulded their pieces 
into the form of wings, axes, eggs, and altars; while : 
others have laced down the fide of a copy of verfes with i 
the letters of their miftrefs’s name, and called it an acroftic: | 
not to mention the curious inventions of rebuffes and t 
i] 
anagrams. For the fame reafons, the modern fong-writers ' 
for our. public gardens, who are our principal love-poets 
at prefent, entertain us with fonnets and madigrals in 
Hhh Crambo, 
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Crambo. Authors who promife wit, pay us off with puns 
and quibbles; and with our writers of comedy, long 
fwords, fhort jerkins, and tables with carpets over them 
pafs for incident and humour. 


Bur no artifice of this fort has been fo often and fo fuc- 
cefsfully practiced as the immoderate ufe of uncouth terms 
andexpreffions. ‘Words that mean nothing, provided they 
found big, and fill the ear, are the beft fuccedanium for 
fenfe. Nothing fo effectually anfwers Mr. Bayes’s endea- 
vour to elevate and furprize, and the reader, tho’ he fees 
nothing but firaws float on the furface, candidly fuppofes 
that there are pearls and diamonds at the bottom. Several 
dull authors by availing themfelves of this fecret have paffed 
for very deep writers, and arrant Nonfenfe has as often laid 
{nugly beneath hard words, as a fhallow pate beneath the 
folemn appearance of a full-bottomed periwig. 


Tuosg whoare employed in what they call abftra& {pe- 
culations moft commonly have recourfe to this method, 
Their differtations are naturally expected to illuftrate and 
explain, but this is fometimes a tafk above their abilities ; 
and when they have led the reader into a maze, from 
which they cannot deliver him, they very wifely bewilder 
him the more, This is the cafe with thofe profound 
writers who have treated concerning the effence of matter, 
who talk very gravely of cuppeity, tableity, tallow- 
chandleity, and twenty other things with as much found 
and as little fignification, Of thefe we may very well fay 
with the, poet, 


Such labour’d nothings in fo flrange a file, 
Amaze th'unlearn'’d, and make the learned fmile. 
Pore, 
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No. mode of expreffion throws fuch an impenetrable mift 
over a work as an unneceffary profufidn 6f Technical Terms. 
This will appear very plainly to thofe who will turn over a 
few pages of a modern Collection of Voyages. Defcriptions 
of a ftorm make fome of the fireft and moft ftriking paffagés 
in the beft poets, and it is for thefe in particular that Zon- 
ginus admires the Odyfey. The real circumftances of a 
ftorm are in themfelves without the aid of poetical ornaments 
very affecting, yet whoever reads an account of them in any 
of our writers of Voyages, will be fo puzzled and perplexed 
with Starboardand Larboard, the Main-maft and Mizen-maft, 
and a multitude of Sea-terms, that he will not be the leaft 
moved at the diftrefs of the fhip’s crew. The abfurdity of 
this did not efcape Swift, who has ridiculed it by a mock 
defeription of the fame kind in his Gulliver. Thofe who 
treat military fubje€ts aré equally ridiculous: they over- 
whelm you with Counterfcarps, Palifades, Baftions, &c. 
and fo fortify their no-meaning with hard words, that it is 
abfolutely impoffible to beat ther out of their intrenchments. 
Such writers, who abound in Téchnical’Terms, always put 
me in mind of Ignoramus inthe play, who courts his miftrefs 
out of the law-dictionary, runs over a long catalogue of the 
meffuages, lands, tenements, batns, outhoufes, &c. of 
which he will put her in poffeffion, if the will jozn iffue 
with him, and manifefts his paffion in the fame manner that 
he would draw up a leafe. 


Tuts affectation is never more offenfive than when it 
gets into the Pulpit. The greater patt of almoft every 
audience that fits under our preachers are ignorant and 
illiterate, and fhould therefore have every thing delivered 
to them in as plain, fimple, and intelligible a manner as 
poffible. Hard words, if they have any meaning, can only 
ferve 
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ferve to make them ftare, and they can never be edified by 

what they do not underftand. Young clergymen juft come 

from the Univerfity, are proud of fhewing the world that 

they have been reading the Fathers, and are fond of entering 

on the moft abftrufe points of Divinity. But they would 
employ their time more to their own credit as well as the 

improvement of their hearers, if they would rather endea- 

vour to explain and inforce the precepts. of the Apoftles and 

Evangelifts, than retail the confufed hypothefes of crab- 

bed metaphyficians. 


As to effays, and all other pieces that come under 
the denomination of familiar writings, one would ima- 
gine that they muft neceflarily be written in the eafy 
language of Nature and Common-Senfe. No writer 
can flatter himfelf that his productions will be an agree- 
able part of the equipage of the tea-table, who writes 
almoft too abftrufely for the ftudy, and involves his thoughts 
in hard words and affected latinifms. Yet this has been 
reckoned by many the ftandard ftile for thefe loofe de- 
tatched pieces. -Addifon was proud that he could boaft 
of having drawn learning out of {chools and colleges into 
clubs and coffee-houfes, as Socrates was faid to draw 
morality from the clouds to dwell among men: but 
thefe people (as Lord Bolinbroke pretends to fay of the 
fame Socrates) mount the Clouds themfelves, This 
new-fangled manner of delivering our fentiments is cal- 
led writing found fenfe: if I find this mode feems 
likely to prevail, I fhall certainly think it expedient to 
give into it, and very fuddenly oblige the world with a 
ConNnoisseuR fo fenfible that it will be impoffible to 
underftand it, 
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Bur hard words and «uncouth ways of ‘expreffing 
ourfelves never appear with fo ill a grace as in our 
common converfation: in writings we expect fome degree 
of exaétnefs and precifion, but if even there they feem 
harfh and difagreeable, when they obftruét the freedom of 
our familiar-chat, they either make us laugh or put us out 
of patience. However fome gentlemen, who would be 
accounted fine-fpoken perfons, make ufe of them upon 
all occafions, and fcarce enquire how you do, or bid you 
good-morrow in any phrafe that is intelligible. It always 
puts me in pain to finda lady give into this practice: 
if fhe makes no blunder, it fets very ungracefully upon 
her ; but it is ten to one that the rough uncouth fyllables 
that form thefe words are too harfh and big for the pretty 
creature’s mouth, and then fhe maims them and breaks 
them to her ufe fo whimfically, that one can {carce tell 
whether fhe is talking French or Englifh. I thall make 
no more reflections on this fubject at prefent, but conclude 





my paper with a fhort ftory. 


A MERRY fellow, who was formerly of the univer- 
fity, going through Carnbridge on a journey, took it into 
his head to call on his old tutor, As it is no great 
wonder that pedantry fhould be found in a college, the 
tutor ufed to lard his converfation with numberlefs 
hard words and forced derivations from the Latin. His 
pupil, who had a mind to banter the old gentleman on 
his darling foible, ;when he vifited him entered his cham- 
bers with his hat, in one hand, and a dictionary in the 
other. The firft compliments were fcarce over before the 
tutor bolted outia word big enough for the mouth of 
Garagantua. Were the pupil begged that he would ftop 
a little, and aft/er turning over his dictionary defired him 
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to proceed. The learned gentleman went on, and the 
pupil feem’d to liften. with great attention, till another 
word came out as hard as the former, at, which he. again 
interrupted him, and again had recourfe to his dictionary. 
This put the Old Don fo much out of patience, that he 
rofe in a rage, and bid him get out of the room for an ig- 
norant impudent coxcomb, 
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